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king. But unaccountably, as it seems to us. Otto had not taken, nor was
he apparently proposing to take, any steps to fulfil his engagement. The
duke began to entertain other ideas for his daughter's future; a marriage
in the other camp might be arranged; Philip's nephew, Frederick of
Sicily, was spoken of as a possible-and suitable alliance1. Philip was
prepared to offer very attractive terms to these two; for their desertion
would practically complete the ruin of Otto, and besides the confirmation
of existing privileges and rich rewards, Philip, perhaps having in mind the
possibility of a family alliance, granted to the Duke of Brabant the
exceptional privilege that his fiefs might descend in the female line.
The Archbishop of Treves and the Bishops of Constance and Spires acted
as mediators, and on 12 November the Archbishop of Cologne and the
Duke of Brabant took the oath to Philip at Coblenz. The suffragan
bishops of the Cologne diocese followed the example of their metropolitan;
the bishops of Miinster, Liege, and Osnabruck passed over to the side of
Philip. Innocent was enraged at this wholesale desertion. Particularly
he vented his wrath on Archbishop Adolf, that son of Belial who had
deprived him of victory, who had ruined his hopes of making the Curia
the arbiter of the affairs of Europe. Innocent might heap his vitupera-
tion upon the deserters, might thunder against them his excommunica-
tions, might lay their lands under interdict; he might encourage the few
remaining supporters of Otto. But his anathemas and his exhortations
were alike unavailing. The position of the Welf party was pastjretrieving.
Only in his native Brunswick and in the city of Cologne was Otto's
cause still maintained.

Cologne did not follow the example of its archbishop. They held to
their agreement of 1202. If for no other reasons, commercial considerations
imperatively demanded that they should remain firm in their loyalty to
Otto; for this very year King John had written that the safe-conduct
afforded to merchants of Cologne only held good so long as they supported
his nephew. So they hounded out their archbishop and gave themselves
strenuously to the rebuilding of their walls against Philip's attack, which
for the next two years was to be concentrated against their city. As Adolf
failed to respond to the threats and to the summons of Innocent, a new
archbishop, Bruno of Sayn, the Provost of Bonn, was elected in his place9.

* The suggestion for a marriage with Frederick of Sicily was particularly displeasing
to the Pope, who was at that time planning a marriage for his ward with CoziKtauce,
the widow of Emeric of Hungary and sister of the King of Aragon. See JKeg. de 7^
imp. no. III. Eventually, in 1207, a marriage was arranged between the duke's son,
named like his father Henry, and Philip's daughter Mary (MGH, Oottft. n9 p. 15). A
long while after, in 1214, Otto did fulfil his early engagement and married Mary, the
daughter of the Duke of Brabant; but he had married Philip's daughter Beatrix of
Swabia in the interval. She died in 1212.

2 No German bishop could be found to assist Archbishop Siegfried of Mayenee at
the consecration, and two bishops had to be summoned from England by the Pope.
Ghron. Reg. Colon, pp. 179, 223.